CHAPTER 2 THE GROUND-WATER RESOURCE IN THE UNITED STATES
INTRODUCTION
Humans are both biologically and culturally dependent on water. Not only do they use water for essential physiological needs (which constitute a tiny fraction of our water use) , they also use it for many purposes that/ while not strictly essential/ have become key aspects of efforts to manage the environment and raise the standard of living.
Despite its general abundance/ water is not always found in the place/ at the time, or in the form that is desired.  Part of the reason for this is human activity: people strive to grow crops and green lawns in semi-arid regions/ and they attempt to use water simultaneously as a pure source and/ deliberately or inadvertently/ as a dump for wastes. Consequently/ society faces an increasingly serious set of problems that are grouped under the heading of water management.
Ground water increasingly is turned to as surface supplies of freshwater are appropriated or, more commonly, because of seasonal unavailability or their being rendered unfit for use because of pollution.  In the United States today, ground water is the major source of potable water and is a common source for both irrigation and industry. At the same time, however, some ground-water sources are being depleted or polluted to the point where such uses are adversely affected. Our increasing reliance on ground water, combined with its decreasing availability both as to quantity and quality, underscores the need to focus attention on this national resource.
FUNDAMENTALS OF HYDROGEOLOGY
In its broadest sense, hydrogeology is the study of
interrelationships between water, rock, soil, and man, with an emphasis on ground water.  Ground water has been described as subsurface or underground water, or sometimes as subterranean or phreatic water.  It has been estimated that 94 percent of the earth's water resides in the oceans and the remaining 6 percent resides in, on/ or above the earth's surface.  Of this 6 percent, ground water accounts for approximately 4
15tate agencies should expand this data base by developing other data-collection programs. State, federal, and private data collection programs should be coordinated.e, are often fundamentally short sighted:  they focus upon solving existing problems rather than those that may occur in the future.  This is as true of ground-water institutions as of any others.  In the case of ground-water resources, recovery is extremely slow, and problems may not be easily or quickly solved. Anticipating and avoiding the creation of problems in the first place may be easier, cheaper, and more effective than any remedial action. However, means for instituting such an approach are weak.lubilization alone. Ground-water quality recovery may prove to be slow after severe increases in dissolved sulfate concentrations develop.
